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GOBELIN IN THE FRENCH NATIONAL COLLECTION 


THE ROMANTIC INTEREST OF TAPESTRIES* 


O me tapestries are the most fas- 
cinating form of art. They have 
not only the texture interest of 
damasks and brocades, Oriental 

rugs and embroideries, but also the picture 
interest of photographs and paintings and 
the story interest of novels and romances. 

In tapestries were made vivid to the 
ancient Greeks the stories of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey; to the ancient Romans the 
stories of the Aneid and the Metamor- 
phoses; to Europeans of the fourteenth, 





_,*Reprinted from the Brooklyn Museum Quarterly by permission of the 
Editor and the Author. 


fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, not only the classic stories, but also 
those of the Bible and the saints, and of 
medieval history and romance. 

Of ancient Greek and Roman elaborate 
picture tapestries, none have survived; of 
European picture tapestries earlier than the 
fifteenth century, only a few. Indeed, there 
is in existence only one fourteenth century 
set of tapestries, the famous and wonderful 
series picturing the Apocalypse in the 
French Cathedral of Angers. Originally 
the set consisted of seven large tapestries, 
eighteen feet high with a combined width 
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of 472 feet, in a double row of scenes one 
above the other—ninety scenes in all, of 
which seventy survive, one of which is illus- 
trated in connection with this article. 
The passage of the Apocalypse or Book 
of Revelation, pictured by the scene illus- 
trated, is chapter VI, verses 5 and 6: 
“And when he had opened the third 
seal, I heard the third beast say, Come and 
see. And I beheld, and, lo a black horse; 
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and he that sat on him had a pair of balances 
in his hand. 

“And I heard a voice in the midst of the 
four beasts say, A measure of wh»>at for 
a penny, and three measures of barley for 
a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine.” 

I must confess that my knowledge of 
the Book of Revelations has been increased 
more than a hundred fold by my study of 
this fourteenth cen- 
tury set of Apo- 
‘alypse tapestries. 
They have _inter- 
preted and made 
real for me what 
was remotely sym- 
bolic before. And 
what is true in this 
respect of the Book 
of Revelation, is 
also true of most of 
the other books of 
the Bible, and some 
of the books of the 
Apocrypha. 

The designs of 
these Apocalypse 
tapestries were cop- 
ied from an_ illus- 
trated manuscript 
of the Book of Rev- 
elation borrowed 
by the Duke of An- 
jou from his royal 
brother Charles V, 
who was King of 
France from 1364 
to 1380. But like 
some modern bor- 
rowers, the Duke 
does not appear to 
have taken the 
trouble to return 
the book. It is now 
in the Public Li- 
brary of the French 
city of Cambrai. 
The maker of the 
full-size colored 
cartoons from 
which the. tapes- 
tries were woven, 
was the King’s 
court painter, 
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THE SACRIFICE AT LYSTRA, A RAPHAEL TAPESTRY IN THE ROYAL SPANISH COLLECTION 


Hennequin de Bruges, also borrowed for 
the purpose. The man who wove the 
tapestries was Nicolas Bataille of Paris, 
who was paid what would perhaps be the 
equivalent of $60,000 in our money. Some 
of the ninety scenes contained more than 
twenty-five personages. 

As generations pass, styles change, some- 
times for the better, sometimes for the 
worse. When tapestries went out of fashion 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Canons of the Cathedral of Angers decided 
to sell the Apocalypse tapestry which had 
been presented to the Cathedral in 1480 
by King René. But no purchaser could 
be found. So against their will they were 
obliged to retain their greatest treasure. 

Not believing that anything Gothic 
could be beautiful, they decided to make 
the Apocalypse tapestries useful. They 
employed them in the greenhous?s to pro- 
tect the orange trees from the frost. They 
cut them up into small rugs for the cham- 
bers of the Bishop’s Palace. They even 
nailed them in strips on the stalls of the 


Bishop’s Stable to prevent his horses from 
bruising themselves. 

Finally in 1843, a sale was effected. 
These priceless examples of the art of the 
fourteenth century were auctioned off for 
300 francs—$60. Fortunately the purchas- 
er was wiser than the administration, and 
restored them to the Cathedral of which 
they are now once again the chief glory. 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the art of weaving storied picture-hangings 
had reached a high point of perfection. 
Kings and great nobles vied with one 
another in the ownership of magnificent 
sets rich with gold, and when they wished 
to make presents, could find none more 
splendid to give, nor more welcomely re- 
ceived, than Arras tapestries, so called be- 
‘ause the French-Flemish city of Arras was 
the chief centre of manufacture during the 
fourteenth century, and the half century 
before and after. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century 
marked the zenith of tapestry weaving. 
During the twenty-five vears before and 
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after 1510, tapestries were made in immense 
numbers, from designs superior in color, 
composition, and story interest, by weavers 
whose skill stands unapproached, for pa- 
trons whose connoisseurship was the wisest. 
In other words, this was the Golden Age of 
Tapestry, whose masterpieces are the 
admiration and despair of the designers 
and weavers of today. 

Take for instance the late Gothic Crea- 
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tion, now at the Chateau de Haar in 
Belgium, illustrated on this page. It is 
thirteen by twenty-seven feet, and is one 
of a set of six picturing the Story of Man, 
acquired by the late Baron d’Erlanger from 
the famous Berwick and Alba collection, 
and by him exhibited at the Belgian Tapes- 
try Exposition of 1880. The weave is won- 
derful, the story interest of the seven 
scenes picturing the seven days of creation 
is extreme, the modeling of faces 
and hands is exquisite, the rich- 
ness of the robes is extraordi- 
nary, while the verdure grounds 
and backgrounds, the narrow 
leaf-and-flower border, and the 
animals introduced boldly but 
subordinately into the fore- 
ground, are vivid with life and 
reality. No wonder that Burne- 
Jones and the other Pre- 
Raphaelites lost head and heart 
to the work of artists and arti- 
sans of this period. 

Quaintly original from the 
theological point of view is this 
tapestry of the Creation. In 
“ach of the seven scenes, the 
Trinity is represented not as 
aged Father, youthful Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in the form of a 
dove, but as three kings all 
garbed, crowned, sceptred, and 
bearded alike, and all beautiful 
of face and graceful of form, 
with no outward mark or sign 
of any kind to distinguish one 
from the others. The middle 
scene is particularly impressive 
—the Trinity seated in Majesty 
on a richly carved Gothic bench, 
each person with the Imperial 
Globe in his lap (and one with 
sceptre) backgrounded by the 
celestial choir, the angel of jus- 
tice with sword on one side, the 
angel of mercy with lily, on the 
other. 

The three great periods of 
tapestry weaving are Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque; the Ro- 
coco and the Classic of the 
eighteenth century adding num- 
erous but comparatively small 
and unimportant pieces with 
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SCIPIO’S ATTACK ON CARTAGENA, IN THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM 


the exception of those woven at Beauvais 
after the design of Oudry and Boucher, 
and the Don Quixote series after Charles 
Coypel at the Gobelins. Most Gothic 
tapestries now in existence were woven 
between 1400 and 1525; most Ren- 
aissance tapestries between 1515 and 
1620; most Baroque tapestries be- 
tween 1600 and 1710. In other words, 
roughly speaking, Gothic tapestries 
are of the fifteenth century, Renais- 
sance tapestries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Baroque tapestries of the seven- 
teenth century, with Gothic lingering 
well into the sixteenth, Renaissance 
well into the seventeenth, and Bar- 
oque well into the eighteenth. 

To the full bloom of the Renais- 
sance belongs the Sacrifice at Lystra 
of the Royal Spanish Collection, illus- 
trated on another page. This is part 
of a set reproducing nine of the ten 
Acts of the Apostles tapestries that 
were designed by Raphael for Pope 
Leo X, and woven in Brussels by 
Pieter Van Aelst (1515-1519). The 
Spanish reproductions were also wov- 
en in Brussels, and are signed in the 
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right selvage, two with the monogram of one 
Brussels maker, seven with the monogram 
of another Brussels maker, but none with 
the Brussels mark. The Spanish set is in 
every respect equal—in richness of materials 
—gold, silver and silk—and excellence of 
texture, to the original Vatican set, and in 
some respects superior, particularly as re- 
gards the borders. 

The story interest of the Sacrifice at 
Lystra is great. The scene is the one 
described in the New Testament, chapter 
fourteen of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
apostles Paul and Barnabas preached the 
gospel in the city of Lystra and other 
parts of Lycaonia. And in Lystra sat a 
certain man impotent in his feet, who had 
never walked. The same heard Paul speak, 
who steadfastly beholding him, and _ per- 
ceiving that he had faith to be healed, 
said with a loud voice: “Stand upright on 
thy feet.” And he leaped and walked. 
And when the people saw what Paul had 
done, they lifted up their voices saying in 
the speech of Lycaonia: “The Gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” 
Then the priest of the temple of Jupiter 
which was before the city, brought oxen 
and garlands into the gates, and with the 
people would have worshipped and sacri- 
ficed victims to Barnabas and to Paul, 
alling the former Jupiter, and the latter 
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Mercury because he was the chief speaker. 
And with difficulty and after much exhor- 
tation did Paul and Barnabas restrain 
them. 

In style of design, the Sacrifice at Lystra 
is not only typically Renaissance, it is 
typically Italian Renaissance, with none 
of the modifications introduced by Flemish 
cartoonists and weavers, even into tapes- 
tries based on the designs of Italian or 
Italianised painters. Very different is this 
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tendency to substitute cubic for flat effects, 
and shadow contrasts for line contrasis. 

The subject of the Cleopatra tapestry 
—one of a set of five in the Coles collection 
at the Metropolitan Museum—is told in 
the Latin caption in the cartouche at the 
middle of the top border, ANTONIUS, 
APERTO. NAVALI. 

PRAELIO. A. ROMANIS. DEBELLA- 
TUR. ET. FUGIT. (Antony, engaging 


in a naval battle, is beaten by the Romans 





THE DEFEAT OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA BY AUGUSTUS AT ACTIUM, A BAROQUE TAPESTRY IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


from the Baroque Cleopatra tapestry which 
is our next illustration. In the Renaissance 
period, ornament, especially in designs in- 
fluenced by Flemish artists and weavers, 
was comparatively flat. But as the six- 
teenth century grew old, everything began 
to be regarded from the sculpture point 
of view, and shadows and high lights to 
be over-accentuated in order to exaggerate 
the “in-the-round” appearance. Hence the 
bulbous women and horses of Rubens, 
and his architectural borders for tapestries 
in simulated high relief, and the general 
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and flees), the battle referred to being of 
course the famous one at Actium in B. C. 
31, where Augustus, later the first Roman 
Emperor, with 250 ships defeated the 
superior fleet of Antony and Cleopatra, 
the latter fleeing before the battle was 
decided. The tapestry is signed in the 
bottom selvage with the Brussels mark, 
a shield between two B’s, and IAN. VAN. 
LEEFDAEL, who was a well known maker 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Our next illustration shows one of the 
finest Gobelin tapestries ever woven, a 
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typical Louis XIV Gobelin in the French 
National Collection designed by Charles 
Lebrun and woven in the State Gobelin 
Factory established in 1667 by the union 
of the Early Gobelin factory founded in 
1601 with the other tapestry factories 
active in and near Paris. The subject of 
the tapestry before us is the Visit of Louis 
XIV to the Gobelins as told by the French 
inscription in the cartouche at the middle 
of the bottom border that reads translated: 
“The King Louis XIV visiting the factory 
of the Gobelins where Sieur Colbert super- 
intendent of his buildings conducts him 
to all the shops in order to show him the 
different kinds of work being done.” The 
King, on the extreme left, placed on a 
platform to exalt his stature, is turning 
to speak to Colbert. The framed painting 
on the wall is one of Lebrun’s designs for 
the Story of Alexander series of tapestries. 
The two tapissiers on the extreme right 
are probably Lefévre and Jans. Judging 
by the confusion, the King arrived before 
he was expected. 

It will be noticed that this tapestry, 
though woven later, is far less Baroque 
and shows much more the inspiration of 
the Renaissance, than the Battle of Actiuin 
described above. It is one of the famous 
Story of the King series in fourteen tapes- 
tries picturing noteworthy events of the life 
of Louis XIV. Since the period of Louis 
XIV, few tapestries have been woven that 
deserve to be called great. Only now is 
the effort being made seriously and intelli- 
gently to revive the glorious traditions of 
the Golden Age. 

GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. 


HE CURRENT ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PRESS 

An article in the May issue of the 

Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 

tects, by Norman Morrison Isham, entitled 


“Jefferson’s Place in Our Architectural 
History,” is in a sense a review of Dr. 


Lambeth’s and Mr. Manning’s joint work 
on “Jefferson as an Architect and De- 
signer.” It is an interesting reference to a 
period in our architectural development, 
prolific of results. Its scholarly character 
will appeal to every member of the pro- 





fession. Other articles in this issue are an 
interesting description and illustration of 
“The Forest of Soignes,” and an Appre- 
ciation of the Life and Work of the late 
John Belcher. 

In the Housing and Town Planning 
Department, “The Wisdom of Building 
Regulation” is discussed in an authori- 
tative manner by Mr. Edward M. Bassett, 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





PROPOSED BERLIN OPERA HOUSE 
PROF. MARTIN DULFER, ARCHITECT 


Chairman of the Heights of 
Commission in New York City. 

The International Studio for May con- 
tinues its well conducted presentation and 
review of the current field of art, and in 
this issue prints several articles that are of 
particular interest to architects. Grave 
Monuments are illustrated and discussed, 
with particular reference to those of Ger- 
man origin, and the work of Hans Dam- 
mann. 

A Brussells Mansion, designed by Prof. 
Josef Hoffman of Vienna, is very thoroughly 
illustrated and is accompanied by a short 
description. It affords an opportunity to 
study what the writer calls ‘Notable 
Achievements in the Sphere of Modern 
Domestic Architectural Decoration as Prac- 
ticed in Germany.” A similar treatment 
would probably not be received with equal 
favor in this country. 

The possibility that St. John’s Chapel of 
Trinity Parish in New York City will, 
through the contemplated widening of 
Varick Street be razed, gives special interest 
to the leading article in The Architectural 
Record for May, describing this church 
and presenting a series of early photo- 
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graphs and measured drawings. Mr. Had- 
don, the author of the Record’s article, 
made a contribution on this same subject, 
which appeared in THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TEcCT, issue of July 31st, 1912. 

It seems difficult to imbue the cosmo- 
politan population of New York with 
proper veneration for our early landmarks. 
We trust, however, that the efforts made 
in the past and now being revived, will 
serve to prevent the demolition of this 
structure. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright continues in 
a second paper his notes “On the Cause of 
Architecture,” and Mr. R. MacDonald 
Furniss writes entertainingly of the work 
of Augustus Lukeman. The article is illus- 
trated with examples of Mr. Lukeman’s 
work. Other articles,—serials continued 
from former issues, are “Furniture from the 
Architectural Viewpoint,” and “What Do 
We Know About Lighting?” 

In Architecture for May, Mr. Austin W. 





Lord, architect to the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, contributes an article en- 
titled ‘“‘Architecture on the Isthmus of 


Panama.” Mr. Lord states that the absence 
of any precedent to guide in the develop- 
ment of many buildings for various pur- 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 





ENTRANCE TO COURT, VETERINARY BUILDING, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS 
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poses, renders the problems new and difti- 
cult, a statement to which there will be 
general concurrence. The article is accom- 
panied by a number of illustrations of 
tentative designs for several buildings, and 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BALBOA, CANAL ZONE 
MR. AUSTIN W. LORD, ARCHITECT 


whether they represent satisfactory solu- 
tions of the new problems is perhaps debat- 
able. No doubt they will yet be consider- 
ably modified and it is only on their com- 
pletion that we shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to determine their adaptability to 
the various purposes for which they are 
planned, and the unusual climatic condition 
that exists on the Isthmus. 

Other subjects illustrated in this issue 
are the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Simon & Bassett, architects; and a 
walled garden on an estate in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., Ferruccio Vitale, landscape 
architect. 

The leading article in The Brickbuilder 
for May is an illustrated description of 
the new King’s College Hospital, London, 


England, William R. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect. Mr. D. Everett Waid continues 


his series on “The Business Side of an 
Architect’s Office,” the present article de- 
scribing that of Messrs. Mann & Mac- 
neille. Mr. Arthur G. Byne writes enter- 
tainingly on “Old and Unfamiliar Spanish 
Buildings,” and a monograph on Architec- 
tural Renderers, with particular reference 
to the work of Thomas R. Johnson, are the 
principal features of the text in this issue. 

The illustrations are of some recently 

(Continued on page 301.) 
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NCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY 
I LIKELY TO RESULT FROM STABILI- 
ZATION OF REALTY VALUES 

In the past it has generaily been con- 
ceded that the extension of adequate tran- 
sit facilities into the outlying districts 
of our cities provided an_ ever-efficient 
remedy for the evils resulting from acute 
civic congestion. Within the past two 
decades the wonderful growth of residen- 
tial suburbs has been made possible almost 
entirely by the increased efficiency of the 
local transportation systems which now 
serve practically all the large American 
cities. 

The increased importance, actual and 
potential, of Manhattan Island as a com- 
mercial center, has been in large part due 
to the increased availability of New Jersey, 
Long Island and Westchester County 
through improved transit facilities. The 
result is that these great areas, formerly to 
New Yorkers the symbol of distant wild- 
ernesses, have become as readily accessible 
to the financial or shopping districts as are 
many parts of Manhattan Island which are 
only a quarter or a tenth as distant. 

However satisfactory to the exponents 
of “country life,” this development of 
our suburbs by an improved transit system 
has not prevented, but on the other hand 
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has been partly responsible for, a curious 
and unfortunate development of the city 
itself. The congestion of New York City 
and the immense land values of adjacent 
territory, due to the increasing demand, 
have been so universally exploited that the 
‘asual visitor to the city is amazed to see 
great stretches of green fields before he has 
travelled an hour from the business center. 
The sporadic growth of bleak walled apart- 
ment houses, separated by acres of excellent 
but unused pasturage, increases both his 
conviction that the land has great poten- 
tial value, and his amazement that it is 
so little availed of for relieving the con- 
gestion of nearby districts. 

Not only the casual visitor but the aver- 
age resident would be astonished to know 
that within the boroughs of New York the 
vacant lots—used neither for buildings nor 
cultivation—are reported to number 191,- 
742 and to have an assessed valuation of 
$644,637,185. This is said to be, with but 
six exceptions, larger than the total value 
of all the real estate in any other American 
city, and to exceed by $150,000,000 the 
realty value of Washington, D. C. 

When it is realized that this vast area and 
potential value represents land within one 
of the most congested metropolises of the 
world, where there is insistent demand 
for more living room and public recreation 
parks, it is evident that the economic 
waste of allowing these nearly 200,000 
parcels of land to remain unused is a matter 
for concern on the part of the community. 
Land and tax law reformers have charged 
with much vehemence and probably with 
some justification that many owners of 
this undeveloped land are holding it for 
ultimate speculative gain at the expense 
of the community which creates the 
annually increasing value and receives noth- 
ing in return except a small annual tax. 
Because the property is taxed as vacant, 
the amount paid into the public treasury 
is out of proportion to the increasing 
potential landvalue. 

On the other hand, the student of realty 
values in New York or other rapidly grow- 
ing cities, where there are no municipal 
restrictions governing the distribution of 
various classes of buildings, can readily 
understand a hesitancy on the part of 
owners to develop their property. Probably 
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every large city in this country has suffered 
in the past from a lack of stability in its 
realty values, and New York has been no 
exception. Although the chief and natural 
tendency has been toward a substantial 
increase in value, there are districts in which 
huge depreciations have occurred. Within 
the past three years a shopping district, 
formerly the most exclusive in the city, 
has been practically deserted by the mer- 
chants. The shop windows, once bright 
with the wealth of all the arts, now have 
the curtains drawn and great signs announce 
the removal of the business to a section 
located in the heart of a former exclusive 
residence district. One reason for this 
condition is the invasion of the first neigh- 
borhood by light manufacturing buildings. 
As a consequence great numbers of work- 
men throng the sidewalks during the middle 
of the day, making them practically im- 
passable and certainly objectionable to 
women shoppers. 

These great transformations in two dis- 
tricts, only a few city blocks apart, have 
been effected within a very short time and 
have therefore caused sudden changes in 
the value of local realty. Doubtless similar 
fluctuations in value could be cited by 
real estate men in every large American 
city. It is not surprising, while: such in- 
stability exists in the value of developed, 
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well “‘seasoned” realty, that the owners 
of unimproved land in the direct line of 
the city’s growth should hesitate to erect 
buildings of a given type, knowing that 
next year their value may be seriously im- 
paired by the erection of another kind of 
building in the immediate vicinity. 

Probably the most feasible way to sta- 
bilize the values of city real estate is 
through the establishment by city ordi- 
nance of special districts for various classes 
of buildings. A merchant should be assured 
that his locality will not be suddenly trans- 
formed into a factory district without 
the consent of a majority of the neighbor- 
ing property holders; the householder should 
be free to enjoy his property without the 
constant menace of a laundry or clothing 
store being established next door to him. 

The practical workings of the districting 
system have been satisfactory in other 
countries and there seems to be no legiti- 
mate reason for failing to adopt similar 
methods, suited to local conditions, in 
this country. The present indications are 
that New York will eventually enjoy 
the benefits of such restrictions, and when 
other American cities have taken similar 
steps it is probable that there will be fewer 
parcels of unimproved property to cause 
concern to the thoughtful members of 
society. 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
(Continued from page 298.) 
completed work by Messrs. Cope & Stew- 
ardson at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Franklin Building, Chicago, Ill., George 
C. Nimmons, architect, a somewhat un- 
usual adaptation of brick and terra cotta; 
two small office buildings in Chicago, and 
some suburban work by Messrs. Spencer 
& Powers, of Chicago. Taken all together 
it is an interesting issue. The subjects in 
detail are listed in the index on another page 

of this issue. 

The Western Architect for May pub- 
lishes a Municipal Bath House at San Jose, 
Cal., William Binder, architect; the Wolfe 
Apartments in the same city, by F. D. & 
C. J. Wolfe; Trumpley Apartments at 
Sacramento, also by Messrs. Wolfe; Sno- 
homish Library, Snohomish, Wash., Bigger 
& Warner, architects; Dickinson Branch 
Library in Denver, Col., by Maurice B. 
Biscoe; a number of bungalows; a school 
building in San Francisco, Cal., by Newton 
Thorpe, and several pages of detailed draw- 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 
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THE FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MR. GEORGE C. NIMMONS, ARCHITECT 
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ings. Taken as a whole, the material does 
not seem to have been selected with any 
great care, and is not of a character fully 
representative of the western country. 


(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MESSRS. SIMON & BASSETT, ARCHITECTS 


Aside from editorial notes and comments 
on a variety of topics of more or less doubt- 
ful interest, the text of this issue presents 
nothing of real value. 


LIABILITY FOR CONTRACTOR’S ACTS 

The owner of property employing a 
contractor is only liable to third persons for 
injuries caused by the act of the contractor, 
where the contractor is his servant, where 
the contractor’s act is authorized by a con- 
tract necessarily producing the injury, or 
where the injury is occasioned by the 
omission of some duty imposed upon the 
owner. Where the owner personally in- 
terfered with the work, and the acts per- 
formed by him occasion the injury, or when 
the thing contracted to be done was unlaw- 
ful, he would be liable. 

Jackson v. Butler, Missouri Supreme 
Court, 155 S. W. 1071. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE VENTILATION OF HOTELS 
AND CLUB HOUSES 


By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 


HE rooms requiring special treat- 
ment in the case of hotels and club 
houses are the dining and _ grill 
rooms, bar room, smoking room, 

billiard room, kitchen, toilets and lavatories. 
Buildings of this class are commonly heated 
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FIG. 1 


by direct radiation, supplemented by re- 
heaters in connection with the ventilation 
of the more important rooms. 

Main Lobby and Office: This, in buildings 
of small and medium size, is simply heated 
by direct radiation without making any 
attempt at artificial ventilation. In large 
hotels of the better class, this room should 
be furnished with a generous supply of 
fresh air, and may, if desired, be warmed 
by increasing the size of the main heater 
and combining the two processes in one. 
As buildings of this kind are in continuous 
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use day and night, the fan will always be 
running, hence, independent heaters are 
not required for this particular room, 
except under the special conditions men- 
tioned later. 

If it is desired to reduce the amount 
of ventilation during the latter part of the 
night, the fan may be slowed down so as 
to move just enough air to bring in the 
required amount of heat. 

Exhaust ventilation is not usually nec- 
essary, because the air passes up the stair- 
ways and elevator shafts and finds its way 
out by leakage from 
the upper floors. If, 
in any case, this room 
is rather low, it is well 
to provide a_ suffici- 
ent number of ceiling 
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RANGE i OVEN 
FIG. 3 J 
vents to carry off 
tobacco smoke, and 
even with high or 
vaulted ceilings, i 
‘ gs, it FIG. 4 


may be advisable to 
assist leakage somewhat in a similar manner. 

Dining Room: This requires positive 
ventilation, which is best secured by the 
use of fans. The heating may be done 
independently or it may be combined 
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with the ventilating system as described 
for the main lobby. Sometimes the same 
fan is made to supply both rooms, being 
slowed down somewhat when the dining 
room is not in use. 

Each room, however, should have its 
own heater in this case, automatically 
controlled by a thermostat placed in the 
room. The air should first be drawn 
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outer walls. When the system is used in 
summer, for cooling, separate inlets are 
sometimes provided near the floor which 
may be thrown into use by means of 
switch dampers. The reason for this is 
to avoid cool drafts from the falling air 
which are likely to occur when it is intro- 
duced from above. 

Exhaust ventilation should be partly 
at the floor and partly at the ceil- 
ing, to give a slight upward cur- 

r] rent in case there is smoking in the 

room. 

The air volume should be based 














upon the maximum seating capac- 
ity, allowing at least forty cubic 
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feet per minute per occupant. 
Grill rooms should be treated 
in a similar manner, either from 
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the same or an independent sys- 
tem. Here there is likely to be 
more smoking and a much larger 
proportion of the exhaust should 
be through the ceiling. 

Bar and Smoking Rooms: The 
air flow from these rooms should 
be strongly outward to prevent 
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smoke and the odor of wines 
and liquors from passing into other 
parts of the building. A very sat- 
isfactory plan for rooms of this 
kind is to heat them by direct- 
indirect radiators, taking air from 
out of doors, and ventilating 
wholly by exhaust at or near the 
C ceiling. By this arrangement there 
is no pressure within the room 
and the air movement is always 
toward the ceiling. 
Direct-indirect radiators, of the 
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form shown in Fig. 1, are particu- 
js 
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FIG. 2 


througb a tempering coil and, its tempera- 
ture raised to about seventy-five degrees 
and then blown through the supplementary 
heaters on its way to the rooms. When 
each room is provided with independent 
units, only one heater is required for each. 
This sbould be made up of several sections, 
part controlled by hand and part thermo- 
statically. In general, the air is_ best 
introduced at an elevation, either in the 
window sills or through registers in the 


larly adapted to these conditions 
because they not only furnish heat 
but also allow fresh air to be drawn 
in by suction to replace that exhausted at 
the ceiling. 

Rooms of this type should have at least 
eight complete changes of air per hour. 

Billiard Rooms: Rooms of this general 
character, which include lounging and read- 
ing rooms, may be treated in a similar 
manner to the main lobby. They should 
have from four to five changes of air per 
hour, and be provided with exhaust venti- 
lation with a part of the vent registers 
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near the ceiling to remove the smoke. 

If isolated from other rooms, it may be 
necessary to provide special fans for this 
section of the building, but it will usually 
be possible to combine these 


rather than at a low velocity acting over a 
large area. This condition may be secured 
in practice by constructing the hood as 
shown in Fig. 3, in which case the air is 
drawn through a narrow slot, 





rooms with others, such as the 
main lobby or smoking room. 
When this is done, it will be 
necessary to supply tempered 
air, and warm the rooms inde- 
pendently, either by direct or 
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about an inch in width, extend- 
ing around the entire peri-meter 
of the hood. 

Smoke and hot air rising from 
the range first strike the curved 
deflector, move forward as in- 
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supplementary heaters. li = _y dicated by the arrows, and are 

Kitchen: This should be pro- “<7 7 7 ‘aught by the strong suction 
vided with a strong exhaust at the edge of the hood and 
ventilation in order to prevent * x drawn into the vent flue. To 
any outward air movement to ~ secure the best results the veloc- 
other parts of the building. ph, ity through the slot should not 
The main part of the kitchen be less than 500 feet per minute. 
ventilation should be local rath- SOUP Arrangements for the venti- 
er than general,—that is, it HETTLES lation of ovens and coffee urns 
should be largely through hoods are shown in Figs. 4 and 5 re- 
over the range, oven doors, spectively. In the case of an 
soup kettles and coffee urns, or FIG. 5 oven, the greatest amount of 


any other piece of apparatus 

where smoke, steam or odors are likely to be 
generated. In addition to this, there should 
be means for removing heated air from the 
upper part of the room when required, 
through openings controlled by dampers. 
The air supply may be partly from other 
rooms, such as serving room, servants’ 
dining room, etc., and partly 


heat is given off when the doors 
are opened; hence the hood should be 
placed directly above them to catch the 
outward rush of hot air before it can pass 
any distance into the room. 

In Fig. 5 it will be noticed that the slot 
arrangement is made use of as previously 
described. Kitchens should be provided 

with eight to ten changes of 





from out of doors through a 
special duct. Cool air is best 
admitted near the ceiling in 
front of the ranges through 


7° FAWN, 


{ air per hour, if less than four- 
teen feet in height. 








elbows which may be revolved 
to discharge in any direction 
desired. Ordinarily there will 
be enough heat at the upper 
part of the room to warm the 
entering air sufficiently to pre- 
vent uncomfortable down-drafts 
but in very cold weather it is 
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' : Provision should first be made 
iz" for securing the required veloc- 
T ity through the hoods, and ceil- 
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ing vents furnished for the re- 
mainder of the work. 

Toilets and Lavatories: Toilet 
rooms should be ventilated 
mainly by an exhaust through 
the fixtures. 

One of the most satisfactory 


CLOSED CHAMBER 














usually necessary to provide a 
heater for tempering it some- [ 











4 arrangements is that shown in 
Fig. 6. Here a closed chamber 





what. This intake, as well as 
the ceiling vents, should be 
under control by means of ad- 
justable dampers. A diagram illustrating 
the general scheme of ventilation for a 
kitchen is shown in Fig. 2. 

Efficient hood ventilation depends upon 
the removal of air at a high velocity 
through a comparatively small opening 
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FIG. 6 


of slate or marble is provided 
back of the seats and urinals, 
which serves to conceal the vari- 
ous plumbing connections. Into this cham- 
ber are connected the local vents from the 
fixtures, which are usually from three to 
four inches in diameter. 

A suction or exhaust is best produced 
by means of a fan as indicated in the cut. 
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The velocity through local vents should not 
in general be over 200 or 250 feet per min- 
ute on account of drafts. After computing 
the air volume passing through the fix- 
tures, the remainder of the six or eight 
changes per hour may be provided for by 
general ventilation through adjustable reg- 
isters. Room vents 
are best located near 
the floor and are 
often connected with 
the closed chamber 
back of the fixtures. I 
When this is done, | 
adjustments should 
be so made that they 
will not interfere vENT 
with the assumed 
velocity through the 
local vents. A simi- ' 
lar arrangement ! 
without the closed 
chamber is shown in 


. [ & 
Fig. 7. - es 
Lavatories are | f 

usually in the same — 


room with the toilets FIG. 7 

and therefore do not 

require special treatment. When by them- 
selves, general room ventilation is all that 
is required, placing the vents principally 
at the floor with a small proportion above 
the bowls to carry off any steam which may 
rise to the upper part of the room. 
































ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING 

When the series of drawings made by 
Joseph Pennell, along the Panama Canal 
were published, they received universal 
artistic approval. By laymen they were 
regarded with much favor as virile presen- 
tations of a great National undertaking, 
in which they felt a very proper pride. 
They were, however, unable to analyze 
the quality that made the appeal of these 
sketches so very insistent. Men of ar- 
tistic training have expressed in words 
the essence of Pennell’s art, and_ this 
expression crystallized, is that the work is 
appealing, not so much for what has been 


set down, as for the things that have been 
omitted. 

These sketches are, in fact, excellent 
examples of masterly elimination of non- 
essentials, and thus give increased accent 
and more pronounced emphasis to the 
things that are portrayed. This faculty 
of concentration, of keeping the mind free 
from petty or unimportant details, and 
exerting all one’s artistic power in the 
vigorous interpretation of the things that 
count, are the attributes of the artist, and 
result in a truthful sketch. This desirable 
feature in artistic delineation is perhaps 
more difficult of acquirement than a photo- 
graphic rendering of all the detail. The 
artist must, of course, be able to distin- 
guish between the essentials and non- 
essentials, and then cultivate a_ facility 
to set things down with precision and 
artistic rendering. 

Architectural sketches, as a rule, possess 
too much that is unimportant. Sketching 
when properly done is but an aid to mem- 
ory. The true artist will have so trained 
his memory in art as to be able to visualize, 
with the aid of a sketch, all the important 
details of a subject. His sketch may be 
but a few hastily made, but intelligently 
directed, pencil strokes, but to him it 
revives memory of detail in a manner that 
no other method can furnish. When he sets 
about to use the sketch for some special 
purpose, he supplies, from his own mental 
file, the omissions. 

Unfortunately for the cause of art, per- 
fection of the photographic camera has 
resulted largely in the laying aside of the 
sketch block and pencil. We say unfortu- 
nately, because there is no aid to the trained 
artistic eye greater than the facility of 
the equally well trained hand. It is not 
so very wide of the truth to state that as 
a suggestive aid in subsequent designing, 
a carefully made sketch is better than a 
photograph. It suggests something more 
than a copy of a certain thing, as it carries 
with it impressions gained and mentally 
recorded during the slower process with the 
pencil, that are not to be found in the 
hastily made “‘snapshot.”’ 
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OCIETY OF BEAUX- 
ARTS ARCHITECTS 





OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION TO S.B.A.A. STU- 
DENTS OF AWARDS MADE IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF MAY 19TH, 1914 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 
146 Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 24 Projets 
Rendus (Sets of Final Drawings) in the 


CLASS “A”’—V PROJET (Problem in Design) 
“A Costom House” 

The following students received First Medal:—B. Moscowitz, 
Coiumbia University, New York City; T. Bendell, Univ. of Pa., 
‘sch. of Arch., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. Fentnor, Atelier Ware, New 
York City. 

The following student received Second Medal:—W. C. Stanton, 
Philadelphia Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa. (Univ. of Pa. graduate.) 


The Class “A’’—V Projet Competition, subject 
“A Custom House,” produced an excellent lot of 
drawings. While the exhibition was smaller in 
numbers than many others the general quality of the 
work was high, and caused much favorable comment 
from the jury. 

Contrary to the work in most $.B.A.A. competi- 
tions the plans were, in general, well studied and 
better than the elevations. There was one notable 
exception to this: a very fine elevation probably 
the best in the entire exhibition, remarkably well 
drawn and presented going with a totally undevel- 
oped plan. 

Three First Medals were awarded, one Second 
Medal and seventeen Mentions. Only one drawing 
received no award and two were thrown “H. C.” 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 73 
Esquisses (Preliminary Sketches) and 19 Projets 
Rendus (Final Drawings) in the 


CLASS “A” & “B” ARCHAEOLOGY—V PROJET 


(Problem in Design) 
“A Music Room” 


The following students received Third Medal:—H. O. Langen- 
han and L. Greenstein, Columbia University, New York City; 
J. Haushalter, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The drawings representing a Louis XV Music 
Room were difficult of judgment, for while many 
had honestly studied and in part mastered the 
characteristics of this style, there was an unfortu- 
nate prevalence of detail copied bodily. This is 
not meeting the spirit of an Archeology Problem 
fairly; the student should so imbue himself with the 
essential characteristics of the style that his details 
are in keeping without being slavishly copied. 
There were three excellent solutions, from which it 
would be difficult to select the best. 

Three Third Medals were awarded, ten Mentions 
were awarded and six drawings received no award. 
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The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 7 
Drawings in the 


CLASS “A” & “B’—V MEASURED DRAWINGS 


The following students received Third Medal:—G. Ruffier, 
Columbia University, New York City; J. C. Humphrey, R. S. 
Simpson and W. R. Weigler, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. B. Register, Univ. of Pa., Sch. of Arch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Measured Drawings were of an unusually 
high grade in draughtsmanship and rendering. 

Five Third Medals were awarded and two Men- 
tions were awarded. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 24 
Sketches in the 


CLASS “A”’—V ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 
“THe Enp or A LarGe HALL” 
The following students received Mention:—S. Nesselroth, 


Boston Architectural Club, Boston, Mass.; D. M. Hunt, Univ. 
of Pa., Sch. of Arch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“é 


The work in the Class “A’’—V _ Esquisse-Esquisse 
Competition, subject ““The End of a Large Hall,’’ 
was far below standard. The drawings were 
wretched in both design and presentation. 

No Medals were awarded and only two Mentions 
were given. 


The Committee on Education in New York and 
its Local Committee in San Francisco received 92 
Sketches in the 


SPIERING PRIZE COMPETITION 


and 
CLASS “B’—V ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE (Rendered 
Sketch) 


“A Fountarn AGAINST A WALL” 
Prize, $50.00 
The prize is the gift of Louis C. Spiering, Esq. 


Name Award Atelier City 
Whittlesey, A. Prize and Ist Mention. .Columbia Un., N. Y. 
Reinhard,L.A . Placed 2d and 1st Mention. Columbia Un., N. Y. 
Nickel, R. ... . Placed 3d and Ist Mention . Columbia Un., N. Y. 

The following students received Mention:—C. U. Pellegrini 
and G. W. Frech, Columbia University, New York City; F. Green- 
steain and R. M. Kennedy, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
R.S. Simpson, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
G. B. Rothkugel, Philadelphia Atelier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The results of the Class “B’—V_ Esquisse- 
Esquisse Competition, on which the first Spiering 
Prize was awarded, were mediocre. While the 
first four or five drawings were of good quality 
the rest of the exhibition was distinctly poor and 
showed the great need of such work. The prize 
drawing was, in the minds of the jury, distinctly 
better in every way than any other. The prize 
should prove of the greatest benefit to the Society. 
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URRENT NEWS 
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CONSERVING ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION 

The following appeared in a recent issue 
of The Building Review of New Orleans, La.: 

“In the middle of an open square facing 
the waterfront of one of the old coast towns 
of North Carolina there formerly stood a 
curious building, a relic of the days when 


savages roamed the country at will. This 
was known as “lhe Old Blockhouse,’ and 


in it a handful of pioneer settlers would 
take refuge when the Indians were on the 
warpath and attacked the outer stockade. 
Its walls were built of coquina, three feet 
thick, pierced with narrow embrasures. 
The roofs and doors were constructed of 
hewn oak planks and beams fastened with 
hand-wrought nails. A massive hand- 
wrought lock secured the oaken portal. 
Inside a well was dug to furnish drinking 
water throughout a prolonged siege. Alto- 
gether the building was an antique curiosity, 
something to kindle the imagination, and 
it is evident that here was one single object 
that gave the town some distinction, and 
that ought to have been cherished by the 
citizens—but not so. The town aspired 
to become a city and a city must have 
sidewalks. At last, here was a use for the 
old blockhouse. The shell concrete with 
which it was built made the finest kind 
of sidewalk material. 

“That was one idea of progress. 
another.” 

At this point the Review quoted in full 
an editorial in a recent issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT, commenting on the action 
of the St. Augustine authorities in perpetu- 
ating in its architecture the early Spanish 
style, and continues as follows: 


Here is 


“Several good reasons may be given why 
New Orleans should cling to her old bal- 
conies and sidewalk galleries, but two of 
these appear to be of prime importance. 

“First, they are regarded everywhere 
as objects of beauty. Take them away 
from the fronts of the old buildings and 
what do we have left by way of architectural 
distinction. Practically nothing, except 
mere shells and fairly ugly ones at that. 
One might as logically remove the columns 
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from the Parthenon, expecting to improve 
it. Much poetic diction has been inspired 
by the lace-like tracery of the ancient iron- 
work, and we are not one to declare that it 
has been wasted effort. 

“Second, they afford very ample and nec- 
essary protection to pedestrians. We could 
ill get along without this protection in 
a country of hot sunshine and sudden 
showers. 

“This is a case for regulation and pres- 
ervation and not elimination.” 


GOVERNMENT LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
GOES ABROAD FOR OBSERVATION 

George Burnap, landscape architect of 
the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of the Department at Washington, D. C., 
has, it is stated, been instructed to visit 
Italy, France and Germany with a view to 
securing information to be utilized in the 
development of the park system of the 
District of Columbia. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN STATUARY 

A Curtous Bequest FOR AN ARRAY OF SCULPTURE 
IN Farrmount Park, PHILADELPHIA 

A curious scheme for what may be 
‘alled a wholesale array of statuary is that 
provided in the will of the late Ellen P. 
Samuel of Philadelphia, Pa. The following 
is the clause in her will regarding the pur- 
pose of her bequest to the Art Association: 
‘According to the official map issued by the 
Park Commission, there is a space of 2,000 
feet commencing from the beacon light 
or last boathouse to the Girard Avenue 
bridge. On the edge of this ground, bor- 
dered by the Schuylkill river, is a stone 
bulkhead. On top of this embankment it 
is my will to have erected at distances 
of 100 feet apart, on high granite pedestals, 
of uniform shape and size, statuary emblem- 
atical of the history of America, ranging 
in time from the earliest settlers of America 
to the present era, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, the earliest period at the 
south end and going on to the present time 
at the north end; and when all the statues 
are in place the income to be spent in buy- 
ing statuary and fountains to decorate the 
park.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS 

The regular annual meeting of the New 
York Society of Architects was held in the 
United Engineering Society’s Building on 
Tuesday, May 19th, 1914. 

Discussion ensued upon various impor- 
tant matters, including the consolidation 
of the different building bureaus in this 
city; the heights of buildings, as well as 
the State Housing Law. 

The following members were elected as 
the Directors for the ensuing three years: 
Gustave Erde, William T. Towner, Oscar 
Lewinson, Edward Wehrlin, Henry 
B. Herts. 

Percival M. Lloyd, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was elected a Director to fill the 
term expiring in May, 1915. 

John R. Hinchman was elected to fill 
the term expiring in May, 1916. 

The following officers were elected: Con- 
stantine Schubert, president; J. Riely Gor- 
don, vice-president; William T. Towner, 
secretary; Louis Berger, treasurer. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
proposed providing for the office of finan- 
cial secretary, which amendment will be 
voted on at the regular monthly meeting 
in June. 


NORTH CAROLINA BUILDING EXCHANGES 
TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 


The Building Exchanges of the State of 
North Carolina, together with allied build- 
ing interests, including that of architec- 
ture, will hold a joint meeting at Char- 
lotte, N. C., May 27th and 28th. 

The programme provides for papers and 
discussion on building topics and a recep- 
tion and banquet. During the two days 
of the meeting there will be an exhibition 
of building appliances and material. 


A MONUMENT TO COMMODORE JOHN 
BARRY UNVEILED IN WASHINGTON 
A new monument has been added to the 
already lengthy list of similar memorials 
in Washington. 
On May 15th, in the presence of Presi- 
dent Wilson and delegates from patriotic 


societies throughout the country, John 
Boyle’s monument to Commodore John 
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Barry, sometimes called “the father of the 
American navy,” was unveiled. 

This monument stands in the centre of 
the 14th Street side of Franklin Park. 


PERSONAL 
Mr. Charles E. Norberg, architect, has 
opened offices at 1211 Avoca Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal., and would be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


William H. Kenderdine has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture in the 
Causey Building, Court and Main Sireets, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


FRENCH MEDALS GIVEN TO TECH 
STUDENTS 

The closing exercise for the year in the 
architectural department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was a 
convocation, the purpose of which was the 
delivery of the French architectural medals 
to the winners in the recent competition. 
Frank S. Whearty of Salem, a special stud- 
ent, received the gold medal, and Ernest 
Hayward, of Winter Hill, the silver one. 

Professor James Knox Taylor, head of 
the department, opened the convocation, 
bearing witness to the importance of the 
occasion, in which for the first time the 
classic Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris 
evinces appreciation of an American school 
of architecture. The Institute school which 
now receives this recognition, is the oldest 
in the country. 

BOOK NOTE 
BuriLpInGc Copr. By F. W. Fitzpatrick. 

Cloth, 128 pages, five and one-half by 

eight inches, illustrated. American School 

of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., 1913. 

Price $1.00. 

This “model” building code is stated in 
the introduction to be based upon the best 
ideas of all the codes heretofore published, 
as well as upon personal views of the author, 
gleaned from a wide experience and a 
thorough acquaintance with municipal reg- 
ulations, particularly along the lines of 
fire prevention. It is hoped that the book 
may stimulate the adoption of better 
municipal laws, and at the same time 
elevate the standard of building construc- 
tion from the standpoint of fire prevention 
as well as structurally. 
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NDUSTRIAL 
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AREX VENTILATORS 

J. C. Kernchen, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is the manufacturer 
of a roof ventilator under the name of 
Arex. Circulars received, which will be 
mailed upon request, state that these 
ventilators are storm-proof, unusually effici- 
ent in their action, and are as_ nearly 
mechanically perfect as years of experience 
can make them. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TRADE 
CATALOGUES 

The Seattle (Wash.) Chapter of the 
A.LA., at its May meeting appointed a 
committee to devise a form of notification 
to manufacturers who send out trade cata- 
logues which do not conform to standard 
sizes, “that such catalogues are consigned 
to the waste basket.” The words quoted 
are from an official copy of the minutes 
of the meeting. 

It was further ordered that the secretary 
be instructed to notify the Institute of the 
action taken, with the request that it 
be urged on all other chapters to take 
similar action. 


THE AUTO-PHONE 


The Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has recently issued a pamphlet in which 
is illustrated and described the Auto- 
Phone, a device intended to give users of 
telephones easy and private means of com- 
munication from the telephone in_ use, 
without first calling on the aid of a “cen- 
tral” to secure the desired connection. 

This device is in a sense a mechanical 
operator and prevents the possibility of 
any third party “listening in,” to the con- 
versation. 

A disk, with a full set of numerals is 
attached to the usual form of transmitter. 
These numerals manipulated to correspond 
to the number desired, at once makes the 
connection. The various types and appli- 
cation of the Auto-Phone are very thor- 
oughly explained in the pamphlet referred 
to, which will be mailed on request. 
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PIPE ORGANS 


The Hall Organ Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., has issued an attractive 
pamphlet illustrating a number of examples 
of recently installed organs. In a foreword 
stress is laid on the difficulty encountered 
in presenting a comprehensive idea of the 
work performed, as each instrument is 
in a greater or less degree different from 
any other built, and combines the practical 
knowledge of the organ builder and _ his 
designer, with the wishes imposed by the 
architect. 

The organs constructed by this company 
have either electric or tubular pneumatic 
action. The general use of the electric 
current is naturally rendering less and less 
frequent the installation of pneumatic in- 
struments. 

Architects will find much information 
in the catalogue referred to, which may be 
had upon application. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES 

The M. P. Berglas Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., are manufacturers 
of sanitary specialties, a number of which 
are illustrated in Catalogue “F,” recently 
issued. This catalogue will be sent upon 
application. 

Care and attention to details, together 
with an attempt at artistic treatment in 
the production of bath room and _ toilet 
accessories, are all evident in the line 
illustrated. The makers state that a long 
experience in the manufacture of the high- 
est grade of sanitary fixtures has enabled 
them to produce a product that they are 
prepared to guarantee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

On June Ist, 1914, the general sales 
offices of the Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
were moved from Detroit, Mich. to Youngs- 
town, O., and located at the company’s 
plant in that city. The object of the 
change, as stated, is to secure greater 
efficiency through closer co-operation of 
all departments. An engineering and sell- 
ing organization will still be maintained 
in Detroit to serve the company in Michi- 
gan, but all general correspondence should 
hereafter be directed to Youngstown. 
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THE OLD FORT INN, KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston. 


Stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Whether on the storm-beaten shores of New England or under the hot suns of the tropics, Cabot’s 
Stains hold their color, preserve the wood and give the owner full value. If substitution is permitted 
everyone suffers—ihe owner in money, the architect in reputation and good building in discouragement— 
except the irresponsible substituter. Make them prove that they are using Cabot’s. 


Special shades made on request. 





Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Waterproof Cement and Brick 


Stains “Quilt,” Conservo Wood Preservative, SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


Damp-proofing, Protective Paints, Water- 
proofings, etc. 1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 

















In the home— 
town or country— 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


will add the finishing touches of comfort 
and convenience by providing a means 
for communication —by telephone — 





between rooms on different floors or Inter-phones are easy to install and 
on the same floor. still easier to keep in working or- 
der. 


We will be glad to assist in making 
up your intercommunicating speci- 
fications. Write to us. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘*Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Boston Cleveland SM. Paul Dallas 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle 
Savannah St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland 
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On the great Keokuk Power-house 
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HE mighty Mississippi has been cause The Barrett Specification ehenen \\ 
dammed at Keokuk, Iowa. Roof is the best at any price. It ™ \ 
Under the enormous power-house would have been used if it had cost | Pspecially | recommended || for \ 
pictured below the Father of twice as much. the interior of stone, brick or \ 
Waters is now perforce spinning § Such a roof will probably last twenty dampness. ; \ 


vast turbines with the power of 
150,000 horses. 

The entire enterprise is a triumph 
of modern engineering skill. Qual- 
ity has been the first consideration 
in everything. 

And the same engineering skill that 
harnessed the waters and construct- 
ed the foundation selected a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof as the build- 
ing’s crown. 

How did it happen that a compara- 
tively inexpensive roof was chosen 
for so monumental a building? Be- 


years or more without a cent of ex- 
pense for maintenance. Its unit cost, 
which is the thing that modern engineer- 
ing science considers, is about a quarter 
of a cent per foot per year of service, a 
lower figure than that for any other type 
of re of. 

The Barrett Specification prescribes with 
precision the materials to use and the 
method of application, thus furnishing a 
basis for competitive bidding that is fair 
to the conscientious contractor, and pro- 
viding means for insuring correct work- 
manship and materials. Include it ver- 
batim in your own building specifications 
and you are assured of the best roof at 
the lowest price. 

Booklets on request. 





Has superior covering capacity 
and is vastly superior to other 
paints in its permanence and 
resistance to dampness. It 
penetrates into the pores of 
the brick so that an accidental 
abrasion does not break the 
waterproof — seal. Furnishes 
satisfactory base for plaster 
and keeps the plaster from in- 
jury by dampness in the wall. 
Tar-Rek Sub Floors 
They cost less than piers and 
heavy timbers and extra exca- 
vation necessary to provide 
required air space beneath. 
They provide for absolute 
rigidity. No vibration is pos- 
sible, regardless of character 
of machinery. The load they 
will sustain is limited only by 
the earth underneath. They 
protect absolutely against de- 
cay from ground dampness. 
They are suited for any heavy 
construction where wooden 
wearing surface is desired. 

















Speci Note We #dvise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, 
Special Note standing. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the 

ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials 
specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


in order to ayoid any misunder- 
following is suggested: 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia soston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 


THE PATERSON MFG. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto 
: Sydney, N 


Vancouver St. Joon, N. B. Halifax, N. 8, 


Mississippi. River Power Company, Keokuk, 
Iowa. Engineers: The Stone & Webster Cor- 
poration, Boston, Mass. Roofers: St. 

Louis Roofing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Winnipeg 
Ss 
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FirsT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
Myron Hunt, Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT, May 27, 1914. 

FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. George C. Nim- 
mons, Architect. The Brickbuilder, May, 1914. 
FURNITURE FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL STANDPOINT. 11 

illustrations. The Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

GARDNER’S AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. Estate of E. 
Kent Swift, Whitinsville, Mass. Loring & Leland, 
architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 20, 
1914. 

GARDEN PIER, ATLANTIC City, N. J. Simon & Bassett, 
Architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 13, 
1914. 

GRAVE MONUMENTS BY HANS DAMMANN. 6 illustra- 
tions. The International Studio, May, 1914. 

House IN ALTADENA, CAL. Myron Hunt and Elmer 
Grey, Architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 
20, 1914. 

HOUSE ON LLANFAIR ROAD, ARDMORE, PA. Horace Wells 
Sellers, Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
May 13, 1914. 

HOUSE OF DWIGHT J. BAUM, “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK 
City. Dwight J. Baum, Architect. The Architec- 
tural Record, May, 1914. 

HOUSE OF FREDERICK R. A. CAMP, “FIELDSTON,”’ NEW 
York City. Nathaniel Vickers, Architect. The 
Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

House OF BISHOP CHARLES S. BuRCH, “FIELDSTON,” 
NEw York City. Mann & MacNeille, Architects. 
The Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, Pa. Edmund B. Gilchrist, 
Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 13, 
1914. 

House OF P. Cot, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
tect; C. J. Wolfe, Associate. 
tect, May, 1914. 

HOUSE OF CLAYTON S. COOPER, “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK 
City. Harrie T. Lindeberg, Architect. The Archi- 
tectural Record, May, 1914. 

House oF Mrs. DENKMANN-HAUBERG, ROCK ISLAND, 
InL. Spencer & Powers, Architects. The Brick- 
builder, May, 1914. 

HousE oF ALEX FELIX Du PONT, NEAR WILMINGTON, 
Det. Alterations and Additions. Robeson Lea 
Perot. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 13, 1914. 

HousE OF JOHN R. FELL, CAMP HILL, Pa. Stewardson 
& Page, Architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
May 13, 1914. 

House oF Dr. H. H. JANEWAy, “FIELDSTON,” NEW 
York City. William Emerson, Architect. The 
Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

House, Kansas City, Mo. The Western Architect, 
May, 1914. 

HousE OF NICHOLAS KELLEY, “FIELDSTON,’ NEW YORK 
City. Harrie T. Lindeberg, Architect. The Ar- 
chitectural Record, May, 1914. 

House oF J. M. RICHARDSON LYETH, “FIELDSTON,” NEW 
YorkK City. Mann & MacNeille, Architects. The 
Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

House OF CHARLES E. NILES, “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK 
City. George H. Chichester, Architect. The Ar- 
chitectural Record, May, 1914. 

HousE AT OAK Park, ILL. Spencer & Powers, Archi- 
tects. The Brickbuilder, May, 1914. 

House OF ProFr. GEORGE B. PEGRAM, “FIELDSTON,” NEW 
YorkK City. Mann & MacNeille, Architects. The 


F. D. Wolfe, Archi- 
The Western Archi- 


Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

House oF V. SutTRO, “FIELDSTON,” NEW York CITY. 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects. 
Record, May, 1914. 
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House OF Pror. ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, “FIELDSTON,” 
New York City. Davis, McGrath & Kiessling. 
The Architectural Record, May, 1914. 

House OF C. BEN SHOLEs, Architect, Long Beach, Cal. 
The Western Architect, May, 1914. 

HOUSE OF FRED B. SMITH, TERRE HAuTE, IND. Spencer 
& Powers, Architects. The Brickbuilder, May, 
1914. 

HOUSE IN TENAFLY, N. J. Myron Hunt, Architect. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 20, 1914. 

LAWYERS’ OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. Ar- 
thur B. Heaton, Architect. The Brickbwilder, May. 
1914. 

LUKEMAN, AUGUSTUS, SCULPTOR. 14 photographs illus- 
trating the work of. The Architectural Record, 
May, 1914. 

MANTELS IN HOUSE AT MoorRESTOWN, N. J. J. Fletcher 
Street, Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
May 13, 1914. 

MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Simon & 
Bassett, Architects. Architecture, May, 1914. 
MAUSOLEUM (SAN MATEO County), CAL. Bliss & 
Faville, Architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 

May 27, 1914. 

McKINLEY PRIMARY SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Newton Thorpe, Architect. The Western Archi- 
tect, May, 1914. 

MUNICIPAL BATH HousE, SAN JOSE, CAL. William 
Binder, Architect. The Western Architect, May, 
1914. 

OFFICE OF THE DELAFIELD ESTATE, “FIELDSTON,” NEW 
YorkK City. Carlton Van Valkenburg, Architect. 
The Architectural Record, May, 1914. 


PANAMA CANAL, ARCHITECTURE OF. Designed by Aus- 
tin W. Lord, Architect. Architecture, May, 1914. 

PENN MutTuAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, SIXTH AND 
WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Edgar V. 
Seeler, Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 
13, 1914. 

SNOHOMISH LIBRARY, SNOHOMISH, WASH. Bigger & 
Warner, Architects. The Western Architect, May, 
1914. 

STORE AND OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. Ap- 
pleton P. Clark, Jr., Architect. The Brickbuilder, 
May, 1914. 

St. JAMES CHURCH, LONG BRANCH, N. J. Brazer & 
Robb, Architects. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, May 
27, 1914. 

St. JoHN’s CHAPEL, 46 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 
City. 2 illustrations. The Architectural Record, 
May, 1914. 

TRINITY CHURCH, ASBURY PARK, N. J. Clarence W. 
Brazer, Architect. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
May 27, 1914. 

TRUMPLEY APARTMENTS, SACRAMENTO, CAL. F. D. & 
C. J. Wolfe, Architects. The Western Architect, 
May, 1914. 

VETERINARY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cope & Stewardson, Archi- 
tects. The Brickbuilder, May, 1914. 

WALLED GARDEN, “BROOKSIDE.” W. H. Walker, Great 
Barrington, Mass. Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape 
Architect. Architecture, May, 1914. 

WoLFe APARTMENTS, SAN JOSE, CAL. F. D. & C. J. 
Wolfe, Architects. The Western Architect, May, 
1914. 
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STAIRWAY IN GARDEN, VILLA D’ESTE, TIVOLI, ITALY 





